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ABSTRACT 



The final report of the Roberson Center Title III 
Project, establishing the Upper Susquehanna Regional Supplementary 
Educational Service Center, includes a complete description of the 
teaching activities, finances, organization and programs of the 
experimental project. The central purpose of the project was to 
provide, through various practical means, the maximum opportunity for 
school children and teachers to have direct, personal experience and 
involvements with the visual and performing arts and related 
humanities, and other areas. Activities in addition to portable 
displays, films and slide shows, included portable theater workshops, 
performances of the Binghamton Symphony and Symphonette, a ballet, 
and a planetarium. Overall attendance was in excess of 750,000 
persons. Complete details of schools and funding is provided, along 
with two professional evaluations, one of them praising the project 
as the most comprehensive and capably administered in his experience. 
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KINDER- 
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GRADES 
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public 
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(3) No» 

Enrolled 
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Public 
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( 3 )Not 
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15,215 
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INDIAN 
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NON-WHITE 
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TOTAL 



760,774 
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GRADES 1 TO 6 
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OTHER 
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OTHER PROFESSIONAL 
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FOR ALL CONSULTANTS NOT 
PAID BY TITLE III FUNDS 



(1.) TOTAL NUMBER 
RETAINED 



(2.) TOTAL CALENDAR 
DAYS RETAINED 
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SECTION E • NUMBER OF PERSONS SERVED OR TO BE SERVED AND ESTIMATED COST DISTRIBUTION 



MAJOR PROGRAM OR SERVICES 



TOTAL NUMBER SERVED OR TO BE SERVED 



PRE-K 

(1) 



K 

( 2 ) 



1-6 

(3) 



7-12 

(4) 



ADULT 

( 5 ) 



OTHER 

( 6 ) 



NON PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 
PUPILS IN- 
CLUDED (7) 



E» 

COST 

( 8 ) 



1. 



EVALUATIVE PROGRAMS 



Deficiency Survey (Areo Needs) 



Curriculum Requirements Study 
(Including Planning for Future Need) 



76,396.51 



Resource Availability and 
Utilization Studies 



INSTRUCTION ANCHOR ENRICHMENT 



Art* (Music, Theater, Graphics, Etc.) 



374 , 28 6.07 



Foreign Languages 



Language Arts (English Improvement) 



Remedial Reading 



Total mur 



-tnc ludli F 
161 , 000 . 



ber of 
non* 



students e^rollec 
dubliu 



was aijproxiF attsly 



Mathematl 



cs 



Science 



Total nunibur ot student experiancltis 

4MS 



Social Studies/Humanities 



adui 



ap p roxi m a t e l y 7 6 



-rMil 



wo hid programs 



.tion 
, 70 0 ddult t io o c h o 



H 



Physicol Fitness/Recreation 



The 



breafc 



down i equested by 



Vocational/Industrial Arts 



COl 

AC< 



nn< 



cur 



ot be 
ocy 



supplied with anf reasc noble 
Suff icienU row iota wa|s not 



Special-Physically Handicapped 



su 

dis 



p plied 
trictc 



by mazy of nhe pa: rtidpc ting 



xp 



Jtn- 



ttendi 



Section E 



29 , 721.29 



38,160.35 



9 , 437.17 



Speci ol-M.ntolly Retarded 



Special-Disturbed (Incl. Delinquent) 



M 



Special-Dropout 



N 



Special-Minority Groups 



3 . 



INSTRUCTION ADDENDA 
A 



Educational TV/Rodio 



20 , 333.73 



Audio-Visual Aids 



Demonstration/Learning Centers 



:iobilo Flelc Labrntory :?or Conservat 



ion 



5 , 738.39 



Librory Foci I i ties 



Material and/or Service Centers 



Data Processing 



PE RSONAL SERVICES 
A 



Medical/Dental 



Social/Psychological 



other Aaainistrative costs. 



fixed 



charges and 



•quip nent 



156 , 888.4 
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UPPER SUSQUEHANNA REGIONAL SUPPLEMENTARY 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE CENTER 
Broome County Board o£ Cooperative 
Educational Services 

1136 Front Street, Binghamton, N, Y. 13905 



OPERATIONAL PROJECT No. OE 66-416 
GRANT NUMBER OEG1-6-000416-0297 

NEW YORK STATE 

March 21, 1966 - May 31, 1969 



FINAL REPORT 



I Major Objectives: The original Application stated the major 

~ objectives - 

"The central puapoAe of thiA pA.oje.ct iA to offea the. feaAible 
maximum of oppoA.tunitieA foa Achool chitdA.cn and theia teacheKA 
to have diaect, peAAonal expeo.ience and involvementA with the 
KeoJUticA of the viAual and peA foaming a AtA and delated 
liteaatuae , hi a tody [eApeciatty aegional hiAtoay ) , Acientific 
diAcoveaieA , ApecimenA and pdincipleA, the affaiAA of the 
wodld, the univedAe of occupationA and othea facetA of tl iz 
AcienceA, the aatA and humanitieA. By cadefutly cooA.dina.ting 
thoAe element a , the pdoject pdopoACA to paopagaie an undea- 
A tan ding of the unity of human knowledge, expedience and 
expdeAAion white achieving a t video. diAtaibution excellence, 1 

A "the feaAible maximum " . ... a necessary qualification. In 
addition to the specific programs provided, the Project 
undertook to ascertain the maximum regional area that can 
effectively and economically be served by a single management 
unit. The nature and highest quality of resources that could 
be mobilized to provide the various facets of the program 
and the regional disposition of the student populations and 
school districts served are factors of paramount concern. 

Since there were no precedents, this objective in itself 
has been innovative. In addition to qualitative criteria, 
logistics, scheduling and units-of -service costs have been 
given special attention. Statistical and cost analyses are 
included in this Report. 
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i.e. It was recognized there would be a limit to the number 
of students that a fixed Planetarium (seating 70-90) operating 

I if 

at capacity could serve* Among the determining factors are 
distance-time for busing and the time-physical capacity of 
the facility and staff. The outcome provides hard data for 
the long range determination of the locations of other similar 
facilities within this region or other regions. Such factors 
are useful, also, in the design, under consideration by 
Roberson Center, of a mobile planetarium. Such information 
could eliminate unnecessary capital and operational 
investments by school districts. 

On the other hand, it was recognized that certain types 
of exhibits and the performing groups, by their mobility, 
could be assembled, scheduled and delivered more effectively 
and economically over a very wide region by a single 
management source. 

B Evaluation of results - 

1) At least two objective commentaries on each unit of 
program delivered were required of the respective schools 
served. In addition, the performers and creative directors 
of each element of program were asked to assess their 
effectiveness with neir various school, college and adult 
audiences. Further, an estimated 15 percent of the programs 
were monitored by members of the Center staff. 



ftbai 



2) The first formal external evaluation was provided by 
Robert E. Armstrong# Associate# Special Studies# Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund in April of 1967. Copy included in this Report. 

3) The second formal external evaluation was a ten-day study 
made by John Carr Duff# Professor of Educational Administra- 
tion# New York University and Hofstra# November# 1967. 
Professor Duff was selected by the Title III Office# New 
York State Education Department. Copy included with this 

Report • 

4) The third external evaluation was made in 1968 by a study 
team (Drs. J.R.Egner# W.L. Lowe and Frederick H. Stutz# 
Department of Education# Cornell University) in the course 
of a larger examination of the educational needs and 
resources of a wide region in central New York State. 

Pertinent excerpts included in this Report. 

5) A study group of teachers in the social sciences devoted 
a one-day session to evaluating the touring exhibits with 
reference to their effectiveness in their area of instruction. 
The reactions were positive to enthusiastic and stimulated 
imaginative suggestions for additional materials. 

6) The primary thrust of evaluation# however# lies in the 
widespread expressions of approval and the acceptance of the 
program by the students# faculties and administrations in 
the districts served. With regard to the schools themselves# 
the number of them (265) is our evidence of cooperation. 

It is safe to say that of the schools which participated 
in the programs# more than half of them responded directly 
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to our bi-weekly Newsletter and preference forms sent out. 
The rest resulted from further communications fro^ this 
office in an effort to reach as many school districts 
as possible within the feasibility of the itineraries 
of the touring groups. 



BRIEF SUMMARY-BY CATBGORIES-OF PROGRAM DELIVERED 

Project Period: March 21, 1966 - May 31, 1969 
Details in the Appendices 



Category 



"Portable Phoenix" (Theatre) 
Workshops 

Hibbitt-Savoca Opera 
Workshops 

Binghamton Symphony 

Binghamton Symphonette 

Briansky Ballet 

Young Audiences Ensembles 

John Covelli, Pianist 

Arthur Schrader , Singing History 

Exhibits 
Planetarium 
Art Portfolios 
Films 

Wildf lower Slides 
Trail Signs, Nature Study 
Mobile Field Lab 
Seminars-Workshops , teachers 
and Students 

Total units delivered 



No. of 



Units 


* 


Attendance 


296 

519 

129 

13 

31 

54 

166 

456 

46 

31 


1,741 


106,548 

15,570 

47,440 

390 

5,215 

13,449 

59,914 

129,504 

14,264 

7,626 


399,920 


2,549 




318,625 




463 




21,585 




105 




6,300 




187 




11,220 




2 




90 




1 




120 




27 




810 




25 


3,359 


2,104 


360,854 



5,100 attendance760,?74 



♦Where more than one school participated, the performance 
is counted a unit for each. 
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When the performing arts programs were presented, three 
evaluation forms were sent along with the confirmation forms 
and background study material. The schools were asked to 
have three adult observers at the program and during any 
additional educational services performed in the school. 
Those observers, and any others which the school might 
designate, were to complete the evaluation forms and return 
them to the Center • In almost all cases this was done and 
the overwhelming consensus has been favorable to an 
enthusiastic degree for all of the programs. There has been 
some healthy positive criticism of certain details of some 
of the program - such as difficulty with a foreign accent, 
or failure to get all of the supporting material in time 
for advance preparation, or disappointment at not having 
more time with the artists, or feeling that one grade or 
another was not yet ready for the experience. 

The participants in the programs (professionals) were asked 
to report on their observations and reactions to student 
and teacher response as well as to operational procedures 
and the effectiveness of explanatory and study materials. 
Their observations are included in this Report. Distinct 
diff erences were discovered in the total "atmosphere and 
climate of receptiveness" characterizing the various schools 
and the widely varying student body reactions. A sustained 
examination of the underlying causes for this is essential 
to the production of effective study materials for 
preparation and follow-up. 



o 



Approximately one*- third of the first 329 program engagements 
were attended and observed by members of the professional 
staff of the Center for the same purposes. This practice 
has been especially useful in "evaluating the local 
evaluations" . 

With respect to the school exhibits , the primary purpose is 
to supplement material in the school curriculum. The range 
of subject area and topics requested by the schools indicate 
that the exhibits , as well as the educational performances, 
have helped to stimulate a growing concern for education in 
the humanities. 

In each case the circulating exhibit is designed to: 

1. Supply as much information in limited classroom space, 
without losing continuity or neatness of appearance. 

2. To be easy to handle and move without special equipment 
or manpower. 

3. When possible the exhibit is designed to enable the student 
to handle the exhibit material, thus bringing the learning 
experience as close to the student as possible through 
vision, touch and smell. 

The school exhibits are designed to fit in the curriculum 
of the New York State Syllabi. Exhibits are placed in the 
classroom or learning situation for one week, unless requested 
by the school for two weeks. As the existing exhibits are 
duplicated and new exhibits are produced, duration of use in 
each situation will be automatically extended to two weeks. 
Interpretive material, such as teachers' handbooks and 
supplementary printed material has been produced. 




ROBERSON CENTER SUMMER CONFERENCES 




SEMINARS, WORKSHOPS AND 

PRESENTATIONS 



the quiet one 

Photography - William E. Watson 



professionals in 

music, art, drama, and educators', psychologists, researchers join in seeking new media, insights and re- 
sources for the teacher-performers in guiding the young toward discovery. 
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Merely playing good music well is 
not enough. As successful as such 
programs may be, they can be im- 
proved. Performers, educators and 
consultants from many fields be* 
gan an effort to gain the insights 
and develop the resources for im* 
provement. 



Their objective is to transfer dis- 
cussions of the discovery method 
from theory to specifies, to define 
important areas and outline defin- 
ite suggestions for the artist who 
performs in the educational set- 
tings and seeks the maximum in- 
volvement of the young in the ex- 
perience. 
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A task force of eighteen social studies teachers spent' a 
day at the Center discussing and evaluating the exhibits. 

They gave unqualified approval of the exhibits and have 
asked for more material in the teachers 1 guide. 

Such comments have been received as: "Excellent interpretive 
devices," "First time children have been able to touch 
historical objects," "Motivated many students to do extra 
reading and research on the subject," "Created interest 
throughout the school." 

One unexpected dividend has been the stimulation of students 
and adults to assemble exhibits locally, using materials 
on hand and in the attics, especially in the fields of 
history and natural science. 

This casual evaluation process has been helpful. Though 
widely used, it is however, a method that has relatively 
insignificant value in reaching substantiated measurement of , 
and conclusions regarding, changes achieved. 

The development of a more objective and formalized evaluation 
process to measure the results and effectiveness of the 
programs was initiated in a Pilot Conference, summer 1967. 

The results were encouraging and a second Conference-Workshop 
was held in the summer of 1968. New directions in content 
and presentation came to light and research and development 
will continue. Evaluation of the lasting values engendered 
by a program of this nature cannot be meaningful and 
conclusive in less than ten, perhaps twenty, years. 
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One positive indicator of the success of the program was 
the comment of one school principal, "All I can tell you is 
that books are moving out of our library that have never 
moved before. My students are talking about things they 
have never been interested in before. We have got a 
healthier climate for learning. Things that they used to 
know only from textbooks are coming alive to them." 

The "feasible maximum opportunity" has been an approximately 
95 percent coverage of the schools in the region with a 
number of programs of the highest possible standards. This 
constitutes an introduction to the type and quality of program 
which can be developed and delivered as a related and 
coordinated supplementary experience. 

C Costs of Evaluations - Since Professor Duff was the only 
evaluator requiring a fee, the total costs have been 
relatively small. Including some expenses of travel, the 
total is estimated at $2,500. 
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Results that Measured Up, or Did Not Measure Up, to j 

Expectations : 

It's easier to tell of those aspects of our program with 
which we were disappointed than it is to tell of those 
where we had a resounding success. Largely our disappointment 
centered around two minor aspects of our efforts in 
Conservation Education. 

; 

A. We had prepared by Cornell University, working with some 
upper elementary children, a series of Wildf lower Slides 
with an accompanying narrative manuscript with built-in 

i 

flexibility. We thought, since there were logical 
divisions: protected wildf lowers, wildf lowers that may be 
picked in limited quantities and flowers that are very 
abundant, that the slides would make for a logical 
introductory lesson for a field trip on the part of upper 
elementary or early secondary children. However, the 
slides did not catch on. It may be that we've done a 
poor job of describing them or it may be that we just 
have not had them long enough for teachers to realize 
their full value. 



B. We had the same organization prepare trail signs to be 

used by teachers in the preparation of field trips. These, 
too, were seldom used despite considerable effort to 
disseminate their values. Our assumption is that teachers 
find it difficult to get time enough to adequately plan 
and to lay out a trail. This is an all-day job for many 
of them. 
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On the whole, we were, however, pleased with our conservation 
efforts and with the schools' response to those efforts. 

Since the report requires us to make a judgement, we will 
state that our most successful efforts have been in three 

areas : 

A. in the Performing Arts. All school systems have been 
most appreciative of our efforts. Beginning with an 
attitude that treated visiting groups as "just another 
assembly," the great majority of cooperating schools 
have come to accept Performing Arts as a most desirable 
adjunct to the total educational effort. Most of the 
chief school administrators are now recognizing that the 
Performing Arts group, when the school does its preparatory 
and follow-up work can become an integral and very valuable 
part of the total ongoing curriculum. 

Our expectations for the project were exceeded most 
specifically in the effective additional educational 
services which some of the performing groups were able 
to offer to the schools. Notable among these were The 
Portable Phoenix Theatre with its classroom readings, 
seminars on drama and subjects related to the theatre, 
theatre games and drama workshops and the Young Audiences 
ensembles some of whom gave instrumental clinics to 
music students in the junior and senior high schools. 

The Opera Company supplemented its performances with 
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> experimental vocal clinics, rehearsals with school 

choral groups , and. informal on— stage discussions and 
demonstrations of stagecraft, costuming and make-up. 

A by-product dividend has been a growing awareness of 
needs in physical plants and the amassing of a body of 

[ information in regard to existing plants, their adequacy 

f 

\ 

and shortcomings . 

t 

B. Our Circulating Exhibits are accepted and have been 
accepted from their very inception as being fully 
curriculum— oriented , and a most desirable resource 
[ to be placed in the hands of a knowledgeable teacher. 

They were designed that way. So much so, in fact, that 
| the demand became so great after one year of experimental 

[ use that we had to duplicate some of the exhibits during 

the second year. 

i 

C. The Planetarium has been used just about to capacity. 
f Unfortunately, distance makes it less available for 

i 

\ schools further away than 25 or 30 miles. This is due 

l 

to the fact that the transportation each way takes too 

i 

much time from a total school day for a single lesson 
in Space Science. A mitigating factor, however, has 
been the fact that schools more than 40 miles distant 
could arrange for a half-day or whole day visit to 
Roberson Center and take advantage of the docent-guided 

l 

tours of the Museum of History and Museum of Art included 
in the Center complex. 
















Ml 
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The Planetarium lessons have been specifically planned 
for each age group and each level of background information 
which a child is likely to have upon his arrival. The 
result has been wholehearted acceptance by all the 
schools in nearby areas. One nearby school system, 
next year, for instance, has taken up a great share of 
the fall time even though there is not likely to be any 
subsidy. This particular system recognizes the 
Planetarium as a necessary unit in its coordinated effort 
to teach Space Science to children in intermediate and 
the junior high years. 
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III Effect on the Legal Applicant and Administering Agency 

The Broome County Board of Cooperative Educational Services, 
as the title implies, has for many years provided special 
services the costs of which were too great for many 
districts to bear individually. Included among the shared 
programs have been such as Remedial Reading, Staff 
Psychologists, Nurses, Data Processing and Accounting and, 
on a large scale, the development of a regional vocational 
high school. The program of the Upper Susquehanna Regional 
Educational Service Center, funded by the USOE under 
provisions of Title III, ESEA 1965, opened up new areas of 
shared programs involving the performing and visual arts, 
history, natural science and other elements of humanities 
education. The economies and qualities available through 
contracting for the operations with a single management 
unit, the Roberson Center for the Arts and Sciences, 
professionally and historically involved with those 
disciplines became apparent. 

A new understanding of the educational values that can be 
made available to schools through the maximum use of 
appropriate community resources in those fields has been 
established. The producers of the program, almost without 
exception, displayed flexibility. They have been sensitive 
to the requirements and problems facing teachers and 
administrations in the several schools and cooperated in 
keeping disarrangements of school routines to a minimum. 
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The professionals who presented the programs in school 
settings equally were cooperative and in nearly every 

instance endeavored to accommodate to the needs and 

% 

procedures of the professional teachers. 

To our knowledge , there were no more than a dozen instances 
out of the more than 1,700 presentations where understanding, 
cooperation and/or discipline were less than satisfactory. 

In the reception of the total program the students reacted 
positively and enthusiastically to excellence of quality 
in the offerings as well as to the substance. The 
greatest change has been the birth of a new and high 
regard for the cultural agencies and their professionals, 
embracing educational potentials, lying outside of the 
school systems and ready, willing and able to cooperate in 
improving the education for all children. Approvals by 
the appropriate divisions of the State Education Department 
confirm the conclusions of our member districts, districts 
for which we served as agent and curselves as to the new 
and effective educational values inherent in the program. 



IV Effects of the Project on the Cooperating Agencies 

(1) The major contributors to the project have been: 

The Roberson Center for the Arts and Sciences 

The Phoenix Theatre 

Tri-Cities Opera 

Briansky Ballet Group 

Community Symphony Society 

Young Audiences, Inc. 

Broome County Historical Society 

Binghamton Museum of Fine Arts 

State University of New York at Binghamton 

Broome Technical Community College 

New York State Council on the Arts 

Southern Tier Educational Television Association 

WNBF-TV Channel 12 

Binghamton City School District 

Union-Endicott School District 

National Audubon Society 

Susquehanna Conservation Council 

Broome County Board of Legislators 

(2) The cooperating community agencies have found new 
avenues and methods of collaboration. Especially noteworthy 
is a new awareness of the ultimate unity in the diversity 

of their disciplines and specific levels of service. A 
mutually respectful and rewarding collaboration has been 
engendered among the institutions of higher learning and 
the "cultural" institutions in the community. The latter 
increasingly become the bridge between university and college 
and the school systems, as well as the public. 



Among the performing arts organizations there is a growing 
sense of worth and reward in their dedication to expression 
in educational settings. The contact with unsophisticated 
youth has been an immense stimulus and offers great 
challenges to produce the best of professional achievement. 
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The Roberson Center has gained invaluable experience in 
the coordination of many and varied resources into a single 
project and has developed logistical and fiscal know-how 
and practice in the scheduling and delivery of the massive 
program throughout a region exceeding 6,000 square miles in 
area. Perhaps of paramount importance has been the creation 
of open communications and rapport between nearly 100 school 
districts and Roberson Center and the allied community 
resources . 

(3) The greatest change observed as a result of the project 
among the schools is the active seeking out of these programs 
and avid demand for more. In this growing demand, there is 
apparent an increasing thoughtfulness as to how the programs 
can be more closely integrated with curriculum. Many such 
suggestions have been made by teachers. This constitutes a 
noticeable change from a general attitude toward programs 
offered from outside the school as unnecessary "frills" 
or "interruptions." The volunteered comments by teachers, 
supervisors and principals recorded in the evaluations 
also reflect positive reactions on the part of the students. 

As Professor Duff commented in his evaluation, "..the museum 
and the school - can enrich each other when they work 

together A new climate has been created where the 

cultural resources of the museum have been combined with the 
unlimited potentials of the schools." 
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PART IC I PAT ING SCHOOL DISTRICTS * 



BROOME COUNTY - 98 Schools 

Binghamton City School District - 18 schools 

Broome County Parochial - 20 schools (Catholic) 

Broome County Parochial - 1 school (Jewish) 

Broome County Parochial - 1 school (Protestant) 

Chenango Forks - 3 schools 

Chenango Valley - 6 schools 

Deposit - 1 school 

Harpursville - 3 schools 

Johnson City - 6 schools 

Maine-Endwell - 7 schools 

Susquehanna Valley - 5 schools 

Union Endicott - 11 schools 

Whitney Point - 3 schools 

Windsor - 4 schools 

Vestal - 9 schools 

CHEMUNG COUNTY - 48 schools 

Breesport - 1 school 

Elmira City - 18 schools 

Elmira Heights - 4 schools 

Elmira Parochial - 7 schools 

Horseheaas - 7 schools 

Horseheads Parochial - 1 school 

Spencer-Van Etten Central School - 1 school 

Waver ly - 7 schools 

Waver ly Parochial - 1 school 

Wellsburg - 1 school 

CHENANGO COUNTY - 17 schools 

Georgetown - 1 school 
A£ton - 1 school 
Bainbridge-Guilford - 2 schools 
Greene - 1 school 
Mt. Upton - 1 school 
New Berlin - 1 school 
Norwich - 4 schools 
Norwich Parochial -1 school 
Oxford - 1 school 
Sherburne Earlville - 2 schools 
South New Berlin - 1 school 
South Otselic - 1 school 



* When the application was filed, formal resolutions had been 
received from 43 Districts representing 116 schools 



